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door and integrity-of-China agreements " may as well be acknowledged 
to have become, potentially at least, so many 'scraps of paper'" (p. 
242). "The American government in its official advocacy of the open- 
door policy assumed a position of responsibility. . . . This responsibility 
makes imperative something more than mere reiterated protestations of 
friendly interest. It calls for most careful consideration and substantial, 
constructive political and economic effort" (p. 403). "The question of 
the peace of the Far East lies with the fate of China. If China can 
develop strength to defend her own integrity, the peace of the Orient 
may be preserved." " Unless the powers do interfere in one way or 
another, it would seem that one of two things must happen : either China 
will pass under the tutelage — if not the vassalage — of Japan ; or China 
will have to fight to preserve herself from national extinction " (p. 357). 
These statements seem to be " judgments upon policies " and " possible 
solutions for problems ", and as such they will stimulate thought, if not 
win complete endorsement. Certainly it would be of interest to learn 
what sort of " political and economic effort " the United States should, 
make to give vitality to the " scraps of paper ". 

Payson J. Treat. 

Histoire Diplomatique de I'Europe depnis le Congrcs de Berlin 
jusqu'a Nos Jours. Par A. Debidour, Professeur a la Faculte 
des Lettres de 1'Universite de Paris. Premiere Partie. La 
Pai.v Armce (i8/'8-ip04). [Bibliotheque d'Histoire Contem- 
poraine.] (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1916. Pp. xii, 359.) 

This volume forms the continuation of M. Debidour's well-known 
Histoire Diplomatique depuis I'Ouvertttre du Congrcs de Vicnne and is 
to be followed shortly, he tells us, by another which will cover the decade 
immediately preceding the war. He will thus have completed his survey 
of international relations during the century between the Napoleonic 
Wars and the present titanic struggle. M. Debidour's history of the 
earlier period has been recognized generally as the standard brief account 
of European diplomacy from 1814 until 1878, and his continuation will 
doubtless be accorded the same position for the later epoch. It is com- 
prehensive, concise, and well proportioned; furthermore, the matter is 
arranged and presented in that vein of lucidity which in works of a syn- 
thetic character has often seemed to be a monopoly of French writers. 

Taking up the narrative upon the morrow of the Berlin Congress, 
the author sketches the unsatisfactory nature of the settlement of 1878 
in the Near East and the rivalry of Russia and Austria ; he is thus 
brought to a consideration of Bismarck's negotiations with the latter 
power which culminated in the Dual Alliance of 1879. Without losing 
sight of the continued chaos in the Balkans and its effect upon Austro- 
Russian enmity, he traces the development of the Dual Alliance into the 
Triplice by the accession of Italy in 1882. A survey of the colonial 
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policy of the Powers, with emphasis upon the growing tension between 
France and England, which resulted from the Egyptian imbroglio, is fol- 
lowed by a sketch of the beginnings of Germany's colonial ambitions and 
the last years of Bismarck's chancellorship. The author devotes much 
attention in this part of his work to the long-continued Bulgarian crisis, 
with its effects upon Russo-German relations, and lays emphasis upon 
the financial origins of the Franco-Russian Entente. The inception of 
that new alignment in European diplomacy and its development into the 
Dual Alliance of 1894 form the chief subjects of the survey of the years 
which followed Bismarck's disgrace. Without breaking the continuity 
of his narrative, the author interjects phases of Italy's and Great 
Britain's colonial activities in Africa and the rivalry of each power with 
France. In his last chapters he describes the British struggle with the 
Boers and shifts the scene rapidly to the Far East and the Russo- 
Japanese War, indicating the effects of each upon the relations of the 
European states. His final chapter is devoted to the reconciliation of 
France with Italy and the Anglo-French Accord of 1904. 

M. Debidour has adopted the strictly chronological method in the 
presentation of his material, synthesizing the diplomatic events as they 
occur, almost year by year. The work suffers from the obvious defect 
of this method, which in the hands of a less skillful writer would per- 
haps be fatal. The diplomatic history of Europe is extremely compli- 
cated and most historians, in seeking to attain clarity of exposition, have 
felt the need of finding a single thread upon which to string their facts : 
sometimes it has been the development of Germany, sometimes the spirit 
of revanche in France, sometimes the Eastern Question. Such a facti- 
tious aid to his exposition is disdained by M. Debidour. In a single 
chapter he skips from the British and Italians in Africa to the internal 
affairs of France and Russia, from the treaty of Shimonoseki to the 
French in Madagascar, from the Jameson Raid to Armenian atrocities 
and the Turkish-Greek War of 1897. This method of exposition, al- 
though the transitions are invariably clear, is perhaps not suited to the 
convenience of a beginner in recent history. But the author has gained 
immeasurably thereby in freedom ; he can treat his topics pragmatically, 
giving each the amount of space and the emphasis which its intrinsic 
importance demands; he is not forced to subordinate any of them from 
fear of breaking the thread of continuous narrative, and he can achieve 
that comprehensiveness which hitherto has not been attempted by any 
writer dealing with the recent diplomatic history of Europe. For this 
reason M. Debidour's work will prove invaluable as a book of reference. 
In no other single volume of small compass is there collected information 
upon such a wealth of diplomatic topics during the period following the 
Congress of Berlin. 

Besides its comprehensiveness, the book is notable and praiseworthy 
in the highest degree for its impartial tone and unbiassed judgments. 
Events are treated from the French point of view, but every page bears 
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witness to the fact that the author is writing as a scholar rather than 
as a French patriot. He treats as coldly and judicially of Bismarck and 
Delcasse as he would of Otto the Great or Clovis ; he describes Fashoda 
and the policy of William II. with an equal detachment. One might 
have expected that recent events would affect the tone of a French his- 
torian, that he would unconsciously display bitterness toward Germany 
and a certain leniency towards Russia, Italy, and Great Britain. There 
is nothing of this to be discovered in M. Debidour's treatment. As be- 
tween Russia and Germany he is strictly impartial ; Italian ambitions are 
frankly criticized. The fact that he is dealing with the policy of a power 
now closely allied with France, does not prevent him from passing openly 
hostile judgments upon many of Great Britain's actions. British policy 
in Egypt draws from him the sarcastic phrase, " Gladstone, despite the 
principles of morality and liberalism which he had so often advertised, 
was too good an Englishman to give up possession [of Egypt]". Nor 
does he mince his words in discussing the aggressive spirit of the British 
in their dealings with the Boers. German policy is handled coldly and 
succinctly, and always without animus. 

The brevity of the treatment allotted to Germany must, perhaps, be 
counted as a defect. Germany's policy of tempting Russia Asiawards 
in the Nineties, in order to strengthen her own diplomatic position in 
Europe, is indicated. But there is little upon her economic development 
and aspirations for sea power, and nothing upon the Bagdad Railway or 
German plans for power and expansion in Turkey and the Middle East. 
It is possible that M. Debidour purposes to discuss the origins of German 
world-policy in his next volume ; but the omission of this important topic 
from his present work unquestionably weakens his exposition of the be- 
ginnings of the Anglo-French Entente. Another defect results neces- 
sarily from the limited space which the author has allowed himself : he 
is forced to disregard almost entirely the significance of personality in 
diplomacy. There are brief characterizations of Delcasse and Edward 
VII., to whom due credit is given for the Entente of 1904, and also of 
Cecil Rhodes, Nicholas II., and William II. But in general the author 
leaves the reader in the dark as to the personality of the sovereigns and 
diplomats ; even when he speaks of them by name he is apt to treat them 
as chessmen on a board. 

American readers will also regret the absence of exact references. 
A useful list of general authorities is given at the beginning of each 
chapter, but it is only in rare cases that citations are put in the foot- 
notes. Following the unfortunate French custom in works dealing with 
recent history, there is no index. 

Charles Seymour. 

Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the European 
War. Edited with an Introduction by James Brown Scott. 
In two volumes. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 



